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THE MIRROR. 


Coronation of Queen Victoria. 
(Continued from page 9.) 


Tue Princesses and the attendants of their 
Royal Highnesses were conducted by the 
officers of arms to the Royal box. 

The Princes of the Blood Royal were con- 
ducted to their seats as peers by the officers 
of arms. 

The Queen, ascending the theatre, passed on 
the south side of her throne to her chair of state 
on the south-east side of the theatre, being the 
recognition chair, and after her private devo- 
tion (kneeling on her faldstool,) took her seat, 
the Bishops, her supporters, standing on each 
side ; the noblemen bearing the four swords 
on her Majesty’s right hand, the sword of 
state being nearest to the Royal person; the 
Lord Great Chamberlain and the Lord High 
Constable on her left ; the other great officers 
of state, the noblemen bearing the regalia, 
the Dean of Westminster, Deputy Garter and 
Black Rod standing near the Queen’s chair ; 
the Bishops bearing the Bible, the Chalice, 
and the Patina, standing near the pulpit ; and 
the trainbearers, the Lord Chamberlain of the 
Household, and the Groom of the robes be- 
hind her Majesty. 

The several noblemen and personages in 
the procession then passed to their respective 
seats. 

When the Queen had entered and taken 
up her first position beside the Theatre at the 
south-east end, the Westminster boys shouted 
aloud from their gallery adjoining the orches- 
tra, in excellent concert, led on by the master 
of that Royal school, “ Vivat Victoria Regina” 
thrice. 

The Queen, having “ reposed herself” in 
her chair before and below the throne, the 
ceremonies commenced with 


THB RECOGNITION : 


When, the anthem being sung, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury advanced to the east 
part of the theatre, accompanied by the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Great Chamberlain, Lord 
High Constable, and Earl Marshal, (Garter 
King of Arms preceding them,) and made 
the Recognition thus :—“‘ Sirs, I here pre- 
sent unto you Queen Victoria, the undoubted 
Queen of this realm; wherefore all you who 
ate come this day to do your homage, are you 
willing to do the same? The Archbishop 
and the Great Officers of State then proceeded 
to the other three sides of the theatre—south, 
west, and north, the Queen, meanwhile, stand- 
ing up by her chair towards each side as the re- 
cognition was made ; and the assembled peo- 
ple attesting their joyous loyalty and devotion 
by loud, simultaneous, and most enthusiastic, 
shouts of 

“Gop Save Queen Vicroria !” 
At the last recognition, the'trumpets sounded, 
the drums beat, and the band struck up the 


National Anthem. Her Majesty then re- 
sumed her seat, and the Great Officers their 
position near her Majesty. The bearers of 
the Regalia, duringithe recognition, remained 
standing about the Queen. 

THE FIRST OBLATION. 

The Bible, Patina, and Cup being brought 
by the Bishops who had borne them, and 
placed upon the Altar, the Archbishop went 
to the same, put on his cope, and stood on 
the north side of it. The Bishops who were 
to read the Litany also vested themselves in 
their copes. The officers of the Wardrobe 
then spread a rich cloth of gold carpet and 
cushions for Her Majesty to kneel on, at the 
steps of the Altar. 

The Queen, supported by the Bishops of 
Durham and Bath and Wells, and attended 
by the Dean of Westminster, the Great Offi- 
cers, and the Lords that carried the Regalia 
going before her, proceeded to the Altar, and 
kneeling upon the steps made her first obla- 
tion of a pall, or altar-cloth of gold, delivered 
by an officer of the Wardrobe to the Lord 
Great Chamberlain, and by him kneeling to 
Her Majesty ; and an ingot or wedge of gold 
of a pound weight, which the Treasurer of 
the Household delivered to the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, and he to Her Majesty, kneel- 
ing. The Queen delivered them to the 
Archbishop, standing (in which posture he 
received all other oblations,) one after another, 
the pall to be reverently laid upon the altar, 
and the gold to be received into the oblation 
basin, and with the like reverence put upon 
the Altar. 

The Archbishop then said this prayer, the 
Queen still kneeling :-— 

“ O God, who dwellest in the high and 
holy place, with them also who are of an 
humble spirit, look down mercifully upon this 
thy servant Victoria our Queen, here hum- 
bling herself before thee at thy footstool, and 
graciously receive these oblations, which, in 
humble acknowledgment of thy sovereignty 
over all, and of thy great bounty unto her in 
particular, she hath now offered up unto thee, 
through Jesus Christ, our only mediator and 
advocate. Amen.” 

The Queen then proceeded as before to 
the Chair of State, on the south side of the 
Altar. 

In the mean time, the Lords who bore the 
Regalia, except those who carried the swords, 
went in order near to the altar, and presented 
each what he carried to the Archbishop, who 
delivered them to the Dean of Westminster, 
to be placed upon the Altar. , 

THE LITANY Ane mar 
Was then read by the Bishops of Worcester 
and St. David’s, kneeling at a faldstool 
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above the steps, on the middle of the east 
side of the theatre; the choir did not read 
the responses, in order, we presume, conveni- 
ently to curtail the service. 

The Bishops having read the Litany, re- 
sumed their seats. 

THE COMMUNION. 

Previous to the commencement of the Com- 
munion Service, the choir sang the Sanctus : 
“ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts,” &c. 

The Archbishop then began the Commu- 
nion Service. The Epistle was read by the 
Bishop of Rochester from ] Peter, ii. 13. 


“ Submit yourselves to every ordinance of 
man for the Lord’s sake.” 


The Gospel was read by the Bishop of Car- 
lisle, the Queen and the people standing. St. 
Matthew, xxii. 15. “ Then went the Phari- 
sees, and took counsel how they might en- 
tangle him in his talk,” &c. 

The Service being concluded, the Bishops 
who had assisted returned to their seats. 

THE SERMON 

Was preached by the Bishop of London, who 
before the conclusion of the creed had as- 
cended the pulpit ; the Queen sitting in her 
chair on the south side of the altar, with the 
Bishop of Durham standing on her right, and 
beyond him, on the same side, the noblemen 
carrying the swords; on her left hand, the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and the Lord 
Great Chamberlain. 

On the north side of the altar, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury sat in a purple veivet 
chair; near the Archbishop stood Garter 
King of Arms, and on the south side, east of 
the Queen’s chair, nearer to the altar, the 
Dean and Prebendaries of Westminster. 

The text was taken from the 2nd Chronicles, 
c. xxxiv, v. 3J—‘‘ and the king stood in his 
place and made a covenant before the Lord, 
to walk after the Lord, and to keep his com- 
mandments, and his testimonies, and his 
statutes, with all his heart, and with all his 
soul, to perform the words of the covenant 
which are written in this book.” 

THE OATH. 

The sermon being concluded, and her Ma- 
{ety having on Monday, the 20th day of 

ovember, 1837, in the presence of the two 
Houses of Parliament, made and signed the 
declaration, the Archbishop advanced towards 
the Queen, and, standing before her, ad- 
dressed her Majesty thus :— 

Madam, is your Majesty willing to take 
the oath? And the Queen answering,—I am 
willing, " 

The Archbishop ministered these ques- 
tions; and the Queen, having a copy of the 
printed form and order of the Coronation 
Service in her hands, answered each question 
severally, as follows :— 

Archbishop.— Will you solemnly promise and swear 
to govern the people of this United Kingdom of Great 
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Britain and Iveland, and the dominions thereto be- 
longing, according to the statutes in Parliament 
agreed on, and the respective laws and customs of 
the same ? 

Queen.—I solemnly promise so to do. 

Archbishop.—Will you, to the utmost of your 
power, cause law aud justice, iv mercy, to be executed 
au all your judgments ? 

ueen.—I will. 

Archhishop.—Will you, to the utmost of your 
power, maintain the laws of God, the true profession 
of the et and the Protestant reformed religion 
established by law? And will you maintain aud 
preserve inviolably the settlement of the united 
church of England and Ireland, and the doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government thereof, as by 
law established within England and Ireland, aud the 
territories thereunto belonging? And will you pre- 
serve unto the bishops and clergy of England and 
Ireland, and to the churches there committed to 
their charge, all such rights and privileges as by law 
do, or shall appertain to them, or any of them ? 

Queen.—All this I promise to do. 

Then the Queen arising out of her chair, attended 
by her supporters, and assisted by the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, the Sword of State alone being carried 
before Her Majesty, proceeded to the altar, where 
kneeling on the cushion placed on the steps, and 
laying her right hand upon the Holy Gospel in the 
Great Bible, which had been carried in the proces- 
sion, aud was now brought from the altar by the 
Archbishop, and tendered to her Majesty, she touk 
the coronation oath, saying these words :— 

The things which I have here before promised, I 
will perform, and keep. So help me God. 

Then the Queen kissed the book, and to a 
transcript of the oath set her royal gign ma- 
nual ; the Lord Chamberlain of the Higusehold 
holding a silver standish for that purpose, 
delivered to him by an officer of the Jewel- 
office. 

THE ANOINTING. 


The Queen having returned to her chait 
on the south side of the altar, while kneeling 
at her faldstool, the? hymn “ Veni, Creator 
Spiritus,” was sung by the choir, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury reading the first line. 

The hymn being ended, the Archbishop 
tead the following prayer preparatory to the 
anointing :-— 

“OQ Lord, Holy Father, who by anointing 
with oil didst of old make and consecrate 
kings, priests, and prophets, to teach and go- 
vern thy people Israel, bless and sanctify thy 
chosen servant Victoria, who by our office and 
ministry is now to be anointed with this oil 
[here the archbishop laid his hand upon the 
ampulla], and consecrated Queen of this 
realm; strengthen her, O Lord, with the 
Holy Ghost the comforter; confirm and stab- 
lish her with thy free and princely spirit, the 
spirit of wisdom and government, the spirit of 
counsel and ghostly strength, the spirit of 
knowledge and true godliness, and fill her, O 
Lord, with the spirit of thy holy fear, now 
and for ever. Amen.” 

The choir then sang the anthem :—* Za- 
doc the priest, and Nathan the prophet.” 

At the commencement of the anthem the 
Queen, rising from her devotions, went be- 
fore the altar, attended by her supporters, 
where the Mistress of the Robes, assisted by 
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the Lord Great Chamberlain, divested her 
Majesty of her crimson robe, which was car- 
ried by the Groom of the Robes into St. Ed- 
ward’s Chapel. The Queen then sat down in 
King Edward’s chair, which was covered with 
cloth of gold, with a faldstool before it. Four 
Knights of the Garter—namely, the Duke of 
Rutland, the Marquis of Anglesey, the Mar- 
quis of Exeter, and the Duke of Buccleugh, 
(summoned by Deputy Garter,) then held 
over her Majesty a rich pall of silk, or cloth 
of gold, delivered to them by the Lord Cham- 
berlain, who had received it from an officer 
of the wardrobe. The anthem being con- 
cluded, the Dean of Westminster, taking the 
ampulla and spoon from off the altar, held 
them ready, pouring some of the holy oil into 
the spoon, with which the Archbishop then 
anointed the Queen, in the form of a cross, 
on the crown of the head, and on the palms 
of both the hands, pronouncing the words— 

“ Be thou anointed with holy oil, as kings, 
priests, and prophets, were anointed,” &c. 

The Dean of Westminster then laid the 
ampulla and spoon upon the altar, and the 
Queen kneeling at the faldstool, the Arch- 
bishop standing on the north side of the 
altar, pronounced a prayer or blessing over 
her. The prayer being ended, the Queen 
arose and resumed her seat in St. Edward's 
chair. 

THE SPURS AND SWORD, AND THE OBLA- 
TION OF THE SWORD. 

The Spurs were brought from the altar by 
the Dean of Westminster, and delivered to 
the Lord Great Chamberlain, who, kneeling 
down, presented them to the Queen, who 
forthwith returned them to be laid upon the 
altar. Lord Viscount Melbourne, who car- 
ried the Sword of State, now delivered it to 
the Lord Chamberlain (who gave it to an 
officer of the Jewel-house, to be deposited 
in the Traverse in King Edward’s Chapel), 
and received in lieu thereof, from the Lord 
Chamberlain, another sword, in a scabbard 
of purple velvet, which he delivered to the 
Archbishop, who, laying it on the altar, 
said the following prayer :— 

*“ Hear our prayers, O Lord, we beseech 
thee, and so direct and support thy servant, 
Queen Victoria, that she may not bear. the 
sword in vain, but may use it as the minister 
of God for the terror and punishment of 
evil-doers, und for the protection and encou- 
ragement of those that do well, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 

Then the Archbishop took the sword from 
off the altar, and (the Archbishops of York 
and Armagh, the Bishops of London, Win- 
chester, and others going along with him) 
delivered it into the Queen’s right hand, 
saying, — 

* Receive this kingly sword, brought now 
from the altar of God, and delivered to you 
by the hands of us the Bishops and servants 


of God, though unworthy. With this sword 
do justice, stop the growth of iniquity, pro- 
tect the holy church of God, help and defend 
widows and orphans, restore the things that 
have gone to decay, maintain the things that 
are restored, punish and reform what is 
amiss, and confirm what is in good order ; 
that, doing these things, you may be glori- 
ous in all virtue; and so faithfully serve our 
Lord Jesus Christ in this life, that you may 
reign for ever with Him in the life which is 
to come. Amen.”’ 

Then the Queen, rising up, and going to 
the altar, offered the sword there in the 
scabbard, and delivered it to the Archbishop, 
who placed it on the altar; after which the 
Queen returned and sat down in King Ed- 
ward’s chair. The sword was then re- 
deemed for one hundred shillings by Vis- 
count Melbourne, who, receiving it from off 
the altar by the Dean of Westminster, and 
drawing it out of the scabbard (which he 
delivered to an officer of the wardrobe), 
bore it unsheathed before her Majesty during 
the remainder of the solemnity. 


THE INV&STING WITH THE ROYAL ROBE, 
AND THE DELIVERY OF THE ORB. 


Then, the Queen rising, the Imperial Man- 
tle, or Dalmatic Robe, of cloth of gold, 
lined or furred with ermine, was, by an 
officer of the wardrobe, delivered to the 
Dean of Westminster, and by him put upon 
the Queen, standing; the Queen, having 
received it, sat down. The Orb with the 
Cross was then brought from the altar by 
the Deun of Westminster, and delivered into 
the Queen’s right hand by the Archbishop, 
pronouncing a blessing and exhortation ; 
aiter which the Queen returned her orb to 
the Dean, who placed the same on the altar. 

THE INVESTITURE PER ANNULUM ET 

BACULUM, 

An officer of the Jewel- house now delivered 
to the Lord Chamberlain, who delivered to 
the Archbishop, the Queen’s ring, in which 
a table jewel is enchased ; the Archbishop 
put it on the fourth finger of Her Majesty’s 
right hand, saying, “ Receive this ring,” &c. 

Then the Dean of Westminster brought 
the Sceptre and Rod to the Archbishop, and 
the Lord of the Manor of Worksop (who 
claims to hold an estate by the service of 
presenting to the Queen a right hand glove 
on the day of her coronation, and supporting 
the Queen’s right arm whilst she holds the 
Sceptre with the Cross) delivered to the 
Queen a pair of rich gloves, and, as occasion 
happened afterwards, supported Her Ma- 
jesty’s right arm, or held the sceptre by her 
side. 

The gloves being put on, the Archbishop 
delivered the Sceptre with the Cross into 
the Queén’s right hand, saying : “ Receive the 
Royal Sceptre, the ensign of kingly power 
and justice. Then he delivered the Kod 
































with the Dove into the Queen's left hand, 
saying, “ Receive the rod of equity and 
mercy,” &c. , 

THE PUTTING ON OF THE CROWN. 

The Archbishop, standing before the altar, 
then took the crown (St. Edward’s) into his 
hands, and laying it again before him upon 
the altar, said, “U God, who crownest thy 
faithful servants with mercy and loving kind- 
ness, look down upon this thy servant Vic- 
toria, our Queen, who now in lowly devotion 
boweth her head to thy divine majesty [here 
the Queen bowed her head]; and as thou 
dost this day set a crown of pure gold upon 
her head, so enrich her royal heart with thy 
heavenly grace, and crown her with all princely 
virtues, which may adorn the high station 
wherein thou hast placed her, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, to whom be honour and 
glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 

The Queen still sitting in St. Edward’s 
chair, the Archbishop, assisted by the same 
Archbishops and Bishops as before, left the 
altar; the Dean of Westminster brought the 
Crown, and the Archbishop taking it of him, 
reverently placed it upon the Queen’s head. 

Immediately Her Majesty was crowned, 
the Peers and Peeresses put on their coronets, 
Bishops their caps, and Kings-at-arms their 
crowns. The effect was magnificent in the 
extreme. The shouts which followed were 
teally tumultuous, and all but made “ the 

Ited roof rebound.” A signal being given 
the instant the Crown was placed on the 
Queen’s head, the great guns at the Tower, 
and those in St. James’s Park, fired a Royal 
salue, (41 guns,) which gave an additional but 
somewhat startling solemnity to the occasion. 
The acclamation ceasing, the Archbishop 
said—“ Be strong and of a good courage.” 
The Anthem followed. “ The Queen shall 
rejoice in thy strength, O Lord.” 

THE PRESENTING OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 

The Dean then took the Holy Bible from 
off the altar, and delivered it to the Arch- 
bishop, who, with the same Archbishops and 
Bishops as before, presented it to the mn, 
saying: “ Our Gracious Queen ; we present 
you with this book, the must valuable thing 
that this world affords,” &c. The Queen 
delivered the Bible to the Archbishop, who 
gave it to the Dean, to be placed again upon 
the altar. 


THE BENEDICTION AND TE DEUM. 

And now the Queen having been thus 
anointed and crowned, and having received 
all the ensigns of royalty, the Archbishop 
solemnly blessed Her Majesty; all the 
Bishops, with the rest of the Peers, following 
every part of the Benediction, with a loud 
and hearty “ Amen.” 

The Choir then began to sing the Te Deum, 
and the Queen went to the chair on which 
Her Majesty first sat on the east side of the 
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throne, the two Bishops her supporters, the 
Great Officers, and other Peers, attending her, 
every one in his place, the two swords being 
carried before her, and there “ reposed 
herself.” 

A gleam of sunshine, which now broke 
through the south, great, rose window, lighted 
tight on Her Majesty’s crown, which sparkled 
like a galaxy, and lent a still more dazzling 
brilliancy to the scene. 

THE INTHRONIZATION. 

The Te Dewn being ended, the Queen 
ascended the Theatre, and was lifted up into 
her Throne ; all the Great Officers, those who 
bore the swords and the sceptres, and the rest 
of the nobles, stood round about the steps of 
the throne. and the Archbishop, standing 
before the Queen, said : 

“ Stand firm, and hold fast from hence- 
forth the seat and state of royal imperial dig- 
nity, which is this day delivered unto you in 
the name, and by the authority of Almighty 
God, and by the hands of us the bishops and 
servants of God, though unworthy: and as 
you see us to approach nearer to God’s altar, 
so vouchsate the more graciously to continue 
to us your royal favour and protection. And 
the Lord God Almighty, whose ministers we 
are, and the stewards of his mysteries, estab- 
lish your throne in righteousness, that it may 
stand fast for evermore, like as the Sun before 
Him, and as the faithful Witness in Heaven. 
Amen.” 

(The Large Engraving in the Sheet pub- 
lished with the present _ represents 
this most interesting scene.) 


THE HOMAGE. 

The Exhortation being ended, all the Peers 
did their homage publicly and solemnly to 
the Queen upon the theatre. The Archbishop 
kneeling down before Her Majesty’s knees, 
the rest of the Bishops on either hand and 
about him did their homage together, for the 
shortening of the ceremony, the Archbishop 
saying :— 

1, William, Archbishop of Canterbury, [and 
so every one of the rest, ], ——, Bishop of 
——, repeating the rest audibly after the 
Archbishop, ] will be faithful and true, and 
faith and truth will bear, unto you our So- 
vereign Lady, and your heirs, kings or queens 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. And [I will do, and truly acknow- 
ledge the service of the lands which I claim 
to hold of you as in right of the church. So 
help me God.” 

The Archbishop then kissed the Queen’s 
hand, and the rest of the Bishops present 
after him. 

Then the other Peers of the realm did 
their homage in like manner; the Dukes 
first by themselves, and so the Marquisses, 
the Earls, the Viscounts, and the Barons, 
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severally; the first of each order kneeling 
before Her Majesty, and the rest with and 
about him, all putting off their coronets, the 
first of each class beginning and the rest say- 
ing after him: 

“I, N., duke or earl, &c., of N., do become 
your liege man of life and limb, and of 
earthly worship, and faith and truth I will 
bear unto you, to Live and die against all 
manner of folks. So help me God.” 

This part of the ceremony was peculiarly 
affecting, especially when the Duke of Sus- 
sex embraced Her Majesty, and was obliged 
to be led off the theatre by the Peers around 
him. 

The Peers having done their homage, stood 
all together round about the Queen; and 
each class or degree going by themselves in 
order, patting off their coronets, singly re-as- 
cended the throne, and, stretching forth their 
hands, touched the crown on Her Majesty’s 
head, engaging, by that ceremony, to be ever 
ready to support it with ali their power, and 
then each kissed the Queen’s hand. 

An incident occurred during this part of 
the ceremony, which, in interest will outlive 
most of the occurrences of the day. The 
venerable Lord Rolle, who is in his 82nd 
year, in attempting to ascend the theatre to 
greet her Majesty, stumbled, and fell back 
from the second step to the floor. He was 
immediately raised, and supported by two 
noble lords in the area. The Queen seemed 
to view the occurrence with emotion, and on 
the noble baron’s again presenting himself, 
Her Majesty rose trom the throne of state, 
and, advancing several paces, took the noble 
lord by the hand, which was a fresh signal 
for renewed and most hearty acclamations. 

When the Peers had done their homage, 
the House of Commons immediately gave, 
every man, nine loud and hearty cheers, ac- 
companied with cries of “ God Save Queen 
Victoria!” The multitudes in the vaultings 
and galleries caught up this spirited manifes- 
tation, and repeated the shouts until the 
‘high imbowed roof” rang with an univer- 
sal acclaim, 

Meanwhile, the Earl of Surrey, as Treasurer 
of the Queen’s household, threw about among 
the choirs and lower galleries the Coronation 
Medals; which caused more amusement 
than accorded with the dignified scene across 
the theatre. In the scramble for the pieces 
of silver, venerable judges, grave privy coun- 
cillors, portly aldermen, Knights of the Bath, 
and general officers—alike took part: the 
Guardsmen were very active in diving among 
the benches for these treasures, and two 
might be seen struggling for one medal; a 
few swords were snapped, and all rank was 
forgotten in the turbulent demonstration of 
loyalty. 

During the performance of the homage, 
the Queen delivered the Sceptre with the 


Cross to be held by the Duke of Norfolk; 
the other Sceptre and Rod with the Dove was 
borne by the Duke of Richmond, who had 
carried it in the procession; and the Choir 
sung the Anthem : 
“ This is the day which the Lord hath 
made, we will rejoice and be glad in it.” 
When the homage was ended, the drums 
beat, the trumpets sounded, and all the people 
shouted, 
God save Queen Victoria. 
Long live Queen Victoria. 
May the Queen live for ever. 
The solemnity of the Coronation being 
thus ended, the Archbishop left the Queen in 
her throne, and went down to the altar. 


THE HOLY SACRAMENT. 

The Archbishop then commenced reading 
the Communion Service, and the Queen hav- 
ing descended from her throne, proceeded to 
the steps of the altar, where taking off her 
crown, and delivering it to the Lord Great 
Chamberlain to hold, she knelt down. Bread 
and wine were then brought out of King 
Edward’s chapel, the bread upon the Patina, 
by the Bishop of Rochester, and the wine in 
the Chalice, by the Bishop of Carlisle; and 
being offered by the Queen, were placed upon 
the altar, and covered with a linen cloth, by 
the Archbishop, who first said a prayer. The 
Queen then made her, second oblation of a 
purse of gold, which the Archbishop received 
into the basin, and placed upon the altar. 
Another prayer was then said, the Queen 
went to her chair on the south side of the 
altar, and knelt down at her faldstool, and the 
Archbishop prayed “ for the whole state of 
Christ’s church militant here on earth.” 
Then followed the Exhortation, the General 
Confession, the Absolution, and Consecra- 
tion; when the Queen advanced to the altar, 
and kneeling down, received the Bread from 
the Archbishop, and the Cup from the Bishop 
of Rochester. The Queen having communi- 
cated, put on her crown, and taking the Scep- 
tres in her hands again, repaired to her 
throne. Then the Archbishop proceeding 
with the post-communion. 

The Choir then sang the Anthem, * Hal- 
lelujah : tur the Lord God Omnipotent reign- 
eth,” &c. 

The effect of this piece, and indeed of 
the whole of the music, it is impossible ade- 
quately to describe: now soft and slow, 
sweetly stealing over the enchanted sense, 
now swelling into grandeur, and bursting 
into glorious diapason, rousing, thrilling, 
awing, soul-subduing. 

The anthem being finished, the Queen 
left her chair of state, and proceeded to the 
altar, accompanied by the great officers of 
state, where the Archbishop of Canterbury 
read the final prayers and Blessing. 

THE RECEss. 
The whole Coronation office being thus 























performed, the Queen, attended and accom- 
panied as before, the four swords being car- 
ried before her, descended from her throne 
crowned, and carrying her sceptre and rod, 
passed on through the door on the south 
side of the altar into St. Edward’s chapel ; 
and as she passed by the altar, the rest of 
the Regalia lying upon it were delivered by 
the Dean of Westminster to the Lords that 
carried them in the procession ; and so they 
proceeded in state into the chapel, the organ 
and other instruments all the while playing. 
The Queen then delivered the Sceptre with 
the dove to the Archbishop, who laid it upon 
the altar. Her Majesty was then disrobed 
of her imperial mantle, and arrayed in her 
royal robe of purple velvet, by the Lord Great 
Chamberlain. 

The Archbishop then placed the Orb in 
Her Majesty’s left hand. The gold Spurs 
and St. Edward’s staff, were given into the 
hands of the Dean of Westminster, and by 
him laid upon the altar; which being done, 
the Archbishop and Bishops divested them- 
selves of their copes, and left them there ; 
proceeding in their usual habits. 





Her Majesty then proceeded through the 
choir to the west door of the Abbey, in the 
same manner as she came; wearing her 
crown, and bearing in her right hand the 
Sceptre with the cross, and in her left the 
Orb; all Peers wearing their coronets, and 
the Archbishops and Bishops their caps. 


The Queen, on leaving the theatre, was 
loudly cheered by the Peers, who took off and 
waved their coronets with enthusiasm; and by 
every person in the Abbey. 

Her Majesty went through the long and 
fatiguing services of the day with perfect 
composure, self-possession, and dignity; and, 
in the opinion of the Times’ reporter, kept up an 
eager interest in the whole proceedings. She 
walked remarkably well, gracefully, and with 
gteat ease, so as to refute some absurd ru- 
mours as to weakness in Her Majesty’s feet. 
The heavy velvet train worn by the Queen 
was borne by eight daughters of Peers, who, 
throughout the whole day, kept near the 
royal person. 

The choir was admirably managed by Sir 
George Smart, who led in his usual excel- 
lent style. The orchestra comprised our 
finest artists, vocal and instrumental; fe- 
males being introduced among the singers, 
for the first time on such an occasion. 
Owing to the distance of the altar from the 
choir, the time for commencing the dif- 
ferent pieces could not be heard, but was 
taken from signals given by waving a small, 
white flag ; this office being most success- 
fully performed by Mr. Joseph Gwilt, the 
architect. 

The coronation ceremonial it was re- 
marked by all who had the opportunity of 
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making the comparison, was infinitely supe- 
rior to that of George IV., which was com. 
plex and tedious; and that of William IV. 
and Adelaide fell infinitely short of it in 
grandeur and effect. 


THE RETURN. 


Throughout the royal route, the assem- 
blage, dense as it was in the morning, had 
numerously increased, probably from the 
calculation of seeing Her Majesty wearing 
her crown, and the Princes and Princesses, 
Peers and Barons, wearing their coronets. 
The hour of return was later than had been 
expected, owing to some difficulty in re- 
arranging the procession. The Queen did 
not quit the Abbey until twenty-five mi- 
nutes to five o’clock, when the bells fired, 
joined by the salute in the adjoining park. 
There were several halts in the procession, 
the state coach stopping on three occasions 
for a few minutes. The more distin- 
guished personages were received on their 
return with the same favour as they had 
been in the morning; and the enthusiasm 
towards the Queen was almost overpower- 
ing. Her Majesty reached the palace at 
about five o’clock, and did not evince any 
peculiar symptom of fatigue. The band 
played the National Anthem, the massive 
gates were thrown open, the magnificent 
equipage passed through the marble arch, 
and the last salute of artillery announced to’ 
the metropolis the return of the Queen to 
the palace. 


The New State Crown, &c. 
(See the Engraving, in the present Sheet.) 


Tue several Regalia employed in the coro- 
tions of our sovereigns will be found mi- 
nutely described in the Mirror, vol. xviii. 
p- 146 to 149. 

The Engraving represents s few articles 
some of which were made by Messrs. Run- 
dle and Bridge for the present occasion, 
which it will be interesting to describe for 
the beauty of their manufacture, as well as 
for the costliness and rarity of the materials. 

1. The Sword for the Offering. 

2. Sceptre with the Cross. 

3. Sceptre with the Dove. 

4. The Sworp or Srate, borne by Vis- 
count Melbourne. It is a large two-handed 
sword, having a splendid scabbard of crim- 
son velvet, decorated with gold plates of the 
royal badges in order as follows :—At the 
point is the orb or mound, then the royal 
crest of a lion standing on an imperial 
crown ; lower down are the portcullis, harp, 
thistle, fleur-de-lis, and rose. Nearer the 
hilt is a portcullis repeated. Next are the 
royal arms and supporters, and lastly the 
harp, thistle, &c., occur over again. The 
handles and pommel of the sword are em- 
bossed with similar devices, and the cross is 
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furmed of the royal supporters, having a 
rose within a laurel on one side and a fleur. 
de-lis on the other. 

5. Coronet of Norroy, King-uat-Arms, 
with crimson velvet cap. 

6. Coronet of Garter King-at-Arms, with 
crimson velvet cap. ; 

7. Coronet of H. R. H. the Duchess of 
Kent, set with gems; with purple velvet 
cap and ermine rim. 

8. Coronet of H. R. H. the Duke of Sus- 
sex, set with gems; with crimson velvet 
cap ana ermine rim. 

9. The New Strate Crown, much more 
tastefully designed than the crown of 
George IV., or William IV. The crown 
made for the former of these monarchs was 
much too large for the head of her present 
Majesty. The crown which she wore 
weighs little more than 3lbs., whilst that 
of George 1V. weighed 5}lbs. The new 
crown is composed of hoops of gold, inclos- 
ing a cap of deep purple or rather blue 
velvet ; the hoops being completely covered 
with precious stones, surmounted with a 
ball, covered with small diamonds, and hav- 
ing a Maltese cross of brilliants on the top 
of it. This cross has in its centre a splen- 
did sapphire ; the rim of the crown is clus- 
tered with brilliants, and ornamented with 
Jleurs-de-lis and Maltese crosses, equally 
rich, In the front of the Maltese cross 
which is in the front of the crown is the 
enormous heart-shaped ruby, traditionally 
said to have been worn by the Black Prince 
at the battle of Cressy, and by Henry V. 
at the battle of Agincourt. Beneath, in the 
circular rim, is an immense, long sapphire. 
There are many other precious gems, eme- 
ralds, rubies, sapphires, and several small 
clusters of drop pearls. The arches of the 
crown are depressed in the centre, instead 
of rising almost to a point, like those in the 
crown of George 1V.; an alteration by 
some persons not considered an improve- 
ment. Again, the circlet and arches being 
covered with diamonds, of which it is known 
that the immediate settings is always of 
silver, leaves no gold visible, and gives a 
white and rather poor effect to the crown, 
so as to make it appear as if composed of 
silver. With this exception, it is a most 
dazzling and splendid diadem. In its con- 
struction have been employed the several 
jewels contained in the ‘ Queen’s rich 
crown,” valued at £17,9002., in which esti- 
mate, however, are only included the dia- 
monds and a portion of the pearls. The 
rim is lightly trimmed with ermine, which 
fitted immediately upon the royal brow. 

The Orb is a ball of gold, six inches 
in diameter encompassed with a band or 
fillet of gold, embellished with roses of dia- 
monds, encircling other precious stones, and 
edged with pearls. On the top is a remark- 
ably fine amethyst of an oval form, near an 


inch and a half in height, which is the base 
or pedestal of a cross of gold, three and a 
quarter inches high, incrusted with dia- 
monds, and adorned with a sapphire, un 
emerald, and several large pearls. The 
whole height of the orb and cross is eleven 
inches.—Planché. 

As many of the robes, &c. employed in 
the coronation are claimed by parties in the 
ceremony, new articles were manufactured 
for the occasion. Among these are the 
Dalmatic robe, or open pall, composed of 
cloth of gold, figured in silver and silks. 
‘The Supertunica has palm in a running pat- 
tern, of serpentine form, in the loops of 
which is a ruse, then a thistle, then a rose, 
and then a shamrock, alternately—the whole 
of dead gold, and shaded with their own co- 
lours. The Armilla is of cloth of gold, em- 
broidered in silver, and fringed with gold 
bullion ; it is lined with crimson satin, and 
does the higkest credit to our Spitalfields 
manufacturers as a beautiful specimen of 
the art of weaving. 

The Chair of State, or Throne, is cluimed 
by the Lord Chamberlain; and the purple 
velvet cushion, chair and faldstool, used by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury become the 
— of that dignitary. The royat 

abits put off in the Abbey, the several ob- 
lations, articles of furniture, and the cloth 
on which the Queen walked from the west 
door to the theatre, are claimed by the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster; who 
likewise have the new robes provided for 
them on the occasion. 





PRICES OF TICKETS AND SBATS. 
Tickxts of every description were on sale: 
those granted to Peers, in many cases fetched 
from ten to forty-five guineas each; and 
tickets for the vaultings were sold for fifteen 
and twenty guineas each. For some days 
previous, the newspapers contained strings of 
advertisements of tickets for sale: one of 
these was an admission to the best part of 
the Abbey, with the privilege of going upon 
the roof of the building, so that the holder 
might witness the out-duor procession, and 
return to his seat in time for its entrance into 
the choir: price, thirty guineas. 

The charges for tickets at the coronation 
of George IV., varied from fifty guineas 
downward. Seats in the line of the proces- 
sion were let at five guineas previous to the 
day, but they fell on the afternoon of the 
ceremony to two-and-sixpence each, and 
many were unoccupied even at that price. 
At the coronation of William IV. ten gui- 
neas was the highest sum paid for a seat; 
the average was from one to two guineas. 
On Thursday last, the prices varied from ten 
shillings to five guineas. Houses were taken 
by speculators, at from fifty to three hundred 

ounds, by which large sums were realized. 
We know of a small shop-window in Pall 
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Mall, facing the Opera Colonnade, being let 
for fifteen pounds, and the first floor of the 
same house for twenty-five pounds. Half-a- 
guinea was demanded for a place on the roof 
of a large house in Pall Mail. It is stated 
that twenty thousand spectators were accom- 
modated in the galleries in the immediate 
vicinity of the Abbey; and that in one of 
these, ‘“‘ the Grand Pavilion,’ there were 
seats for no less than four thousand persons. 
Enormous sums were expended in this way; 
yet it is a singular fact, which the writer of 
these notices attests, that on Constitution 
Hill, where the whole procession was seen to 
the best advantage, there was no crowd what- 
ever, and the most timid persons might have 
witnessed it with per‘ect facility and safety. 


@elebrations. 

As we heve already intimated, the amuse- 
ments for all classes of the public on the day 
of the Coronation were unsparingly provided. 
Every subject took some part in the celebra- 
tion of the event, from the privileged peer 
in velvet, ermine, and gold, to the joyful poor 
in their holiday clothes. The ubzguity of 
the entertainments prevents our giving any 
thing like a complete summary of them, so 
that our record must be confined to the most 
striking scenes. 

First among these was the Fair in Hyde 
Park, the booths for which, with the intet- 
vening promenades, occupied a parallelogram 
of ground, about fourteen thousand feet long, 
and one thousand feet broad, nearly ia the 
centre of the Park, The whole was admi- 
rably regulated by the Police, who so far 

rovided for casualties, as to erect a station 
jor the reception of lost children. The fair 
lasted from Thursday morning till Monday 


_night, Sunday excepted: it was not a low, 


Tiotous festival, as fairs usually are, but its 
amusements and visiters were principally of 
the respectable class. 

Early in Thursday afternoon, Mrs. Graham 
accompanied by Captain Curry, ascended in 
a balloon from the upper part of the Green 
Park: after remaining in the air over the 
metropolis for an hour and a half, the aero- 
nauts made an ill-managed descent in Mary- 
le-bone Lane. 

Two separate displays of Fireworks were 
ptovided in the Green and Hyde Parks, 
within suitable inclosures. They lasted 
from eleven till one o'clock, and were altoge- 
ther superior in magnificent design to any 
pyrotechnic exhibition of late years. The 
design of the piece concluding the Hyde 
Park display, was the entrance arch to 
Buckingham Palace, upon a stupendous 
scale ; the central gateway being filled with a 
transparent portrait of Her Majesty on horse- 
back. The architectural portion resembled 
jets of gas, and the whole being finally en- 
veloped in a flood of white light brighter 
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than day, had a truly electric intensity. This 
novel effect, we judge, was produced by 
the oxyhydrogen light. now occasionally in- 
troduced at our theatres. 

According to custom, the theatres of the 
Metropolis were opened gratuitously to the 
public, for sums stipulated fur by the govern- 
ment. Of these and other places of amuse- 
ment thus opened, the following is stated to 
be a correct list :-— 

Drury Lane, Covent Garden, Haymarket, 
St. James’s, English Opera-house, Olympic, 
Adelphi, Strand, Astley’s, Victoria, Surrey, 
Sadler’s Wells, City of London, Pavilion, 
Kensington, Garrick, Standard, Grecian Sa- 
loon, White Conduit House, Apollo Saloon, 
Royal Victoria Gardens, and Bagnigge 
Wells. Vauxhall and the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens were closed, their proprietors having 
refused the tendered sum of three hundred 
pounds each. This arrangement, extended 
beyond all precedent, prevented excessive 
crowding in the streets; since it provided 
for every district amusement at home. 

Towards evening, every street in the me- 
tropelis and its suburbs blazed with illumi- 
nations, in oil, gas, &c. The most brilliant 
of these displays were at the Government, 
and other public offices, the designs of 
which exhibited appropriate skill. Thus, at 
the Admiralty, we had a stupendous anchor; 
and guns, and pyramids of shot at the Ord- 
nance office. Among the most gratifying 
features were the illuminations of the several 
Foreign Ambassadors, displaying the insig- 
nia of their own sovereigns in union with 
those of our beloved Queen, in exquisite 
taste. One of these displays, (at Mivart’s 
Hotel,) is stated to have cost five hundred 
pounds. Much has of late years been urged 
in disparagement of illuminations by persons 
who must surely have been enlightened by 
the universal joy of Thursday night. Every 
miode and device were then put in requisition, 
from the flambeau upon the aristocratic iron 
palisade, to the last introduction—of gas 
within cut-glass lamps. 

In some instances, flowers, fit emblems of 
happiness on earth, were blended with flags 
and draperies in the fronts of the houses in 
the line; whilst their festal effect was mate- 
rially aided by branches of “the laurel 
meede of mightie conquerors.”’ 

The Devonshire Pavilion, in Piccadilly, 
with its crimson draperies and emblazoned 
arms, and its quaint device, “ God bless the 
Queen,” reminded one of the days of jousts 
and tournaments whereat others of the noble 
line of Cavendish were wont to shine, and 
whose details crowd many a page of our 
ancient chronicles. The house No. 27, (Mr. 
Banting, upholsterer,) in St. James’s-street, 
(by the way a beautiful specimen of the 
Italianized street architecture of the reign of 
James |.) was decorated in unique style, thus 
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woveraliy; the feet of cach onder huwelin 
tee fore Her Majesty, andl the rest with 
atrrot heme al petting off there evrumete, the 
Beet of eal clare begueming and the reat eay- 
tog fee teow 

* 1 N deke of earl, Ae., of N., do beoeme 
yew bee an of life aad leh, aed of 
earthly eorel peed faith and truth tow 
heer wete pee, te lee ool die waeroal al 
Genet ot take =O tee lp me Cbd 

Tre partial the coretmeny eee prevteleerly 
aBreting, capercaiiy @hen the Dole of Mes 
tee ernbraceel Mer Mojwwty, ancd woe wtityeet 
te be heed olf thee theewtie bey the Poets Per | 
how 

‘Thre Peers having chume ther Destnagge, otemal 
all together about the Queen) aad 
each clone on yew going by themerives i 
writer, patting off thert coromete, singly teas 
eo wrled the throme, ad, etretehing teeth ther 
hands, towehedl the crown an Her Majesty's 
head, emgagag, by that conmony, to be ever 
waly to support it with all the power, and 
thea each kimsed the Queen's hand, 

An tevleut vccurred during this part of 
the ceremony, which, in interest will outlive 
must of the occurrences of the day, The 
venerable Lord Rolle, who ix in his Saad 
year, in attempting to ascend the theatre to 
greet her Majesty, stumbled, aud fell back 
from the second step to the floor, He was 
immediately raised, and supported by two 
noble lords in the area. The Queen seemed 
to view the occurrence with emotion, and on 
the noble baron’s again presenting himsell, 
Her Majesty rose trom the throne of state, 
and, advancing several paces, took the noble 
lord by the hand, which was a fresh signal 
for renewed and most hearty acclamations. 

When the Peers had done their homage, 
the House of Commons immediately gave, 
every man, nine loud and hearty cheers, ac- 
companied with cries of “ God Save Queen 
Victoria!” The multitudes in the vauitings 
and galleries caught up this spirited manifes- 
tution, and repeated the shouts until the 
“ high imbowed roof” rang with an univer- 
sal acclaim. -, 

Meanwhile, the Earl of Surrey, as Treasurer 
of the Queen’s household, threw about among 
the choirs and lower galleries the Coronation 
Medals; which caused more amusement 
than accorded with the dignified scene across 
the theatre. In the scramble for the pieces 
of silver, venerable judges, grave privy coun- 
cillors, portly aldermen, Knights of the Bath, 
and general officers—alike took part: the 
Guardsmen were very active in diving among 
the benches for these treasures, and two 
might be seen struggling for one medal; a 
few swords were snapped, and ali rank was 
forgotten in the turbulent demonstration of 
loyalty. 

During the performance of the homage, 
the Queen delivered the Sceptre with the 


Cross to be held by the Duke of Norfolk; 
the other Seeptre and Rod with the Dove was 
borne by the Duke of Richmond, whe had 
carried it ta the proteesion, and the Chet 
wun the \athenm 

" Thve i the day whieh the Lord hath 
tale, we will epee and be gied ia 14,” 

When the Veeces age @are A, the dewme 
Neeat thee ‘eccaepmete eenpeeteel geod all Ue prego 
olrerretert . 


. theet care Qeewe Ve torte 
tea bee Qeewe Vertes 
» thee Qeewe bee be cree 

The whemaity of the Coronation being 
thee envebeet, the Aretibestrap sof? the Qheeen v0 
het throne, amd went dows te the aiter 

THe HOLY Gece enNT 

The Arebtushop (hen commenced reading 
the Communion Service, ant the Queen hav. 
tng descended from her throne, led to 
the steps of the altar, where taking off her 
crown, aud delwering it to the Lord Great 
Chamberlain to hold, she knelt down, Bread 
aml wine were then brought out of King 
Kelwardl’s chapel, the bread upon the Patina, 
by the Bishop of Rochester, and the wine in 
the Chalice, by the Bishop of Carlisle; and 
being offered by the Queen, were placed upon 
the altar, and covered with a linen cloth, by 
the Archbishop, who tirst said a prayer. 
Queen then made her second oblation of a 
purse of gold, which the Archbishop received 
ito the basin, and placed upon the altar. 
Another prayer was then said, the Queen 
went to her chair on the south side of the 
altar, and knelt down at her faldstool, and the 
Archbishop prayed “ for the whole state of 
Christ’s church militant here on earth.” 
Then followed the Exhortation, the General 
Confession, the Absolution, and Consecra- 
tion ; when the Queen advanced to the altar, 
and kneeling down, received the Bread from 
the Archbishop, and the Cup from the Bishop 
of Rochester. The Queen having communi- 
cated, put on her crown, and taking the Scep- 
tres in her hands again, repaired to her 
throne. Then the Archbishop proceeding 
with the post-communion. 

The Choir then sang the Anthem, * Hal- 
lelujah : tor the Lord God Omnipoteat reign- 
eth,” &c. 

The effect of this piece, and indeed of 
the whole of the music, it is impossible ade- 
quately to describe: now soft and slow, 
sweetly stealing over the enchanted sense, 
now swelling into grandeur, and bursting 
into glorious diapason, rousing, thrilling, 
awing, soul-subduing. 

The anthem being finished, the Queen 
left her chair of state, and proceeded to the 
altar, accompanied by the great officers of 
state, where the Archbishop of Canterbury 
tead the final prayers and Blessing. 

THE RECESS, 
The whole Coronation office being thus 
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performed, the Queen, attended aud accom: 
panied as before, the four swords ay | car 
tled before her, descended trom her throne 
crowned, and carryoog her seeptre and rel, 
poaversl anne a, the dear on the sath 
oele of the altar tate 4. Delmar’: ehapet 

and os ole pore ty the alter, the tet of 


the Mewele ping eae Hf were delivered by 
the Deas of webemreaetee te the Lewede that 
Garteed them ta the peeeweris | ated ee they 
errs we i efate the eheaget the “en 


eel odheet beetreeete a Oe @ hike pow) rng 
Tix (pueen then thet tered the Mew grits eth 
the cheve te the Avehi sabonp he eel 1 apen 
the atten, Uher Majesty wae then diereted 
of bet Weperial mantle, aed arrayed ta her 
eye sole wl purple vervet, by the Lord lirwat 
Chareverhan, 

The Avehbichop thea placed the Orb in 
Mer Me aty's elt hand The gold Space 
ani & iwanl’s stall, were cure tate the 
have of the Dean of Weetanneter, and by 
him land upou the atary which beng done, 
the Archbishop and Bishops divested them: 
wolves of their copes, and left them thre; 
proceeding va their weual habits. 

Her Majesty then proceeded through the 
choir to the west door of the Abbey, in the 
same manner as she came; weaning her 
crown, and bearing ia her right hand the 
Seeptre with the crows, and in her leit the 
OQib; ali Peers wearing their coronets, and 
the Archbishops and Bishops their caps. 

The Queen, on leaving the theatre, was 
loudly cheered by the Peers, who took off and 
waved their coronets with enthusiasm; and by 
every person in the Abbey. 

Her Majesty went through the long and 
fatiguing services of the day with pertect 
composure, self: possession, and dignity; and, 
in the opinion of the Zimes* reporter, kept up an 
eager interest in the whole proceedings. She 
walked remarkably well, gracefully, and with 
great ease, so us to refute sume absurd ru- 
mours as to weakness in Her Majesty's feet. 
The heavy velvet train worn by the Queen 
was borne by eight daughters of Peers, who, 
throughout the whole day, kept tiear the 
royal person. 

The choir was admirably managed by Sir 
George Smart, who led in his usual excel- 
lent style. The orchestra comprised our 
finest artists, vocal and instrumental; fe- 
males being introduced among the singers, 
for the first time on such an occasion. 
Owing to the distance of the altar from the 
choir, the time for commencing the dil- 
ferent pieces could not be heard, but was 
taken from signals given by waving a small, 
white flag ; this office being most success- 
fully performed by Mr. Joseph Gwilt, the 
architect. 

The coronation ceremonial it was re- 
marked by all who had the opportunity of 


making the comparison, wae infinitely supe- 
rier to that of George IV., which wae com 
ples and tedious; end that of Willem 1V 
Adeleide tell iefieiiely chert of 4 te 
Grandeur end «flee: 


end 


T rveweng bere! .?f rome, the encom 
bb cae ene | wee ? Y ote ag bad 
eoreee ‘ crraeed, protelly trem the 
eake 4 ° lier ely @rering 
hy one ; he Pree: aod Prinerceee, 
Peeve end Mavens, © stig thew Gocwnete, 
1 Devves te wae lotet than had beee 
COpreled wee te ee & Mee ee ed 
mironging the preereton The Queen dd 


fet quit the Abbey watll twenty-five tb 
nutes to five o'elvek, when the belle fred, 
joined by the ealute in the mlpoining pork. 
There were eeveral halle in the proeresen, 
the state conch stopping on three oceasions 
for « few minutes, The more distine 
Kutshed personages were recewed on their 
return with the same favour as they had 
been in the morning; ead the enthusiasm 
towards the Queen was almost overpower- 
ing. Her Mojesty reached the palace at 
about five o'clock, and did not evince any 
peculiar symptom of tatigue, The band 
played the National Anathem, the massive 
gates were thrown open, the magnificent 
equipage passed through the marble arch, 
and the last salute of artillery announced to 
the metropolis the return of the Queen to 
the puluce. 


The New State Crown, &e. 
(See the Engraving, in the present Sheet.) 


THe several Regalia employed in the coro- 
tions of our sovereigns will be found mi- 
nutely described in the Mirror, vol. xviii. 
p- 146 to 149. 

The Engraving represents a few articles 
some of which were made by Messrs. Run- 
dle and Bridge for the present occasion, 
which it will be interesting to describe for 
the beauty of their manufacture, as well as 
for the costliness and rarity of the materials, 

1. The Sword for the Offering. 

2. Sceptre with the Cross. 

3. Sceptre with the Dove. 

4. The Sworn or Srate, borne by Vis- 
count Melbourne. It is a large two-handed 
sword, having a splendid scabberd of crim- 
son velvet, decorated with gold plates of the 
royal badges in order as follows :—At the 
point is the orb or mound, then the royal 
crest of a lion sianding on an imperial 
crown ; lower down are the portcullis, harp, 
thistle, flewr-de-lis, and rose. Nearer the 
hilt is a portcullis repeated. Next are the 
royal arms and supporters, and lastly the 
harp, thistle, &e., occur over again. The 
handles and pommel of the sword are em- 
bossed with similar devices, and the cross is 
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furmed of the royal supporters, having a 
rose within a laurel on one side and a flewr- 
de-lis on the other. 

5. Coronet of Norroy, King-ut-Arms, 
with crimson velvet cap. 

6. Corunet of Garter King-at-Arms, with 
crimson « elvet cap. 

7. Coronet of H. R. H. the Duchess of 
Kent, set with gems; with purple velvet 
cap and ermine rim. 

8. Coronet of H. R. H. the Duke of Sus- 
sex, set with gems; with crimson velvet 
cap anc ermine rim. 

9. The New Stare Crown, much more 
tastefully designed than the crown of 
George IV., or William 1V. The crown 
made for the former of these monarchs was 
much too large for the head of her present 
Majesty. The crown which she wore 
weighs little more than 3lbs., whilst that 
of George 1V. weighed 5$lbs. The new 
crown is composed of hoops of gold, inclos- 
ing a cap of deep purple or rather blue 
velvet ; the hoops being completely covered 
with precious stones, surmounted with a 
ball, covered with small diamonds, and hav- 
ing a Maltese cross of brilliants on the top 
of it. This cross has in its centre a splen- 
did sapphire ; the rim of the crown is clus- 
tered with brilliants, and ornamented with 
fleurs-de-lis and Maltese crosses, equally 
rich. In the front of the Maltese cross 
which is in the front of the crown is the 
enormous heart-shaped ruby, traditionally 
said to have been worn by the Black Prince 
at the battle of Cressy, and by Henry V. 
at the battle of Agincourt. Beneath, in the 
circular rim, is an immense, long sapphire. 
There are many other precious gems, eme- 
ralds, rubies, sapphires, and several small 
clusters of drop pearls. The arches of the 
crown are depressed in the centre, instead 
of rising almost to a point, like those in the 
crown of George 1V.; an alteration by 
some persons not considered an improve- 
ment. Again, the circlet and arches being 
covered with diamonds, of which it is known 
that the immediate settings is always of 
silver, leaves no gold visible, and gives a 
white and rather poor effect to the crown, 
so as to make it appear as if composed of 
silver. With this exception, it is a most 
dazzling and splendid diadem. In its con. 
struction have been employed the several 
jewels contained in the “ Queen’s rich 
crown,” valued at 111,9002., in which esti- 
mate, however, are only included the dia- 
monds and a portion of the pearls. The 
rim is lightly trimmed with ermine, which 
fitted immediately upon the royal brow. 

The Orb is a ball of gold, six inches 
in diameter. encompassed with a band or 
fillet of gold, embellished with roses of dia- 
monds, encircling other precious stones, and 
edged with pearls. On the top is a remark. 
ably fine amethyst of an oval form, near an 


inch and a half in height, which is the base 
or pedestal of a cross of gold, three and a 
quarter inches high, incrusted with dia- 
monds, and adorned with a sapphire, an 
emerald, and several large pearls. The 
whole height of the orb and cross is eleven 
inches.— Planché. 

As many of the robes, &c. employed in 
the coronation are claimed by parties in the 
ceremony, new articles were manufactured 
for the occasion. Among these are the 
Dalmatic robe, or open pall, composed of 
cloth of gold, figured in silver and silks. 
The Supertunica has palm in a running pat- 
tern, of serpentine form, in the loops of 
which is a ruse, then a thistle, then a rose, 
and then a shamrock, alternately—the whole 
of dead gold, and shaded with their own co- 
lours. The Armilla is of cloth of gold, em- 
broidered in silver, and fringed with gold 
bullion ; it is lined with crimson satin, and 
does the highest credit to our Spitalfields 
manufacturers as a beautiful specimen of 
the art of weaving. 

The Chair of State, or Throne, is claimed 
by the Lord Chamberlain; and the purple 
velvet cushion, chair and faldstool, used by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury become the 
gre of that dignitary. The royal 

abits put off in the Abbey, the several ob- 
lations, articles of furniture, and the cloth 
on which the Queen walked from the west 
door to the theatre, are claimed by the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster; who 
likewise have the new robes provided for 
them on the occasion. 

PRICES OF TICKETS AND SEATS. 
Tickets of every description were on sale : 
those granted to Peers, in many cases fetched 
from ten to forty-five guineas each; and 
tickets for the vaultings were sold for fifteen 
and twenty guineas each. For some days 
previous, the newspapers contained strings of 
advertisements of tickets for sale: one of 
these was an admission to the best part of 
the Abbey, with the privilege of going upon 
the roof of the building, so that the holder 
might witness the out-door procession, and 
return to his seat in time for its entrance into 
the choir: price, thirty guineas. 

The charges for tickets at the coronation 
of George IV., varied from fifty guineas 
downward. Seats in the line of the proces- 
sion were let at five guineas previous to the 
day, but they fell on the afternoon of the 
ceremony to two-and-sixpence each, and 
many were unoccupied even at that price. 
At the coronation of William IV. ten gui- 
neas was the highest sum paid for a seat; 
the average was from one to two guineas. 
On Thursday last, the prices varied from ten 
shillings to five guineas. Houses were taken 
by speculators, at from fifty to three hundred 
pounds, by which sums were realized. 
We know of a shop-window in Pall 
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Mall, facing the Opera Colonnade, being let 
for fifteen pounds, and the first floor of the 
same house for twenty-five pounds. Half-a- 
guinea was demanded for a place on the roof 
of a large house in Pall Mail. It is stated 
that twenty thousand spectators were accom- 
modated in the galleries in the immediate 
vicinity of the Abbey; and that in one of 
these, “the Grand Pavilion,”’ there were 
seats for no less than four thousand persons. 
Enormous sums were expended in this way; 
yet it is a singular fact, which the writer of 
these notices attests, that on Constitution 
Hill, where the whole procession was seen to 
the best advantage, there was no crowd what- 
ever, and the most timid persons might have 
witnessed it with per‘ect facility and safety. 
Celebrations. 

As we have already intimated, the amuse- 
ments for all classes of the public on the day 
of the Coronation were unsparingly provided. 
Every subject touk some part in the celebra- 
tion of the event, from the privileged peer 
in velvet, ermine, and gold, to the joyful poor 
in their holiday clothes. The ubiquity of 
the entertainments prevents our giving any 
thing like a complete summary of them, so 
that our record must be confined to the most 
striking scenes. 

First among these was the Fair in Hyde 
Park, the booths for which, with the inter- 
vening promenades, occupied a parallelogram 
of ground, about fourteen thousand feet long, 
and one thousand feet broad, nearly in the 
centre of the Park. The whole was admi- 
rably regulated by the Police, who so far 
provided for casualties, as to erect a station 
for the reception of lost children. The fair 
lasted from Thursday morning till Monday 
night, Sunday excepted: it was not a low, 
riotous festival, as fairs usually are, but its 
amusements and visiters were principally of 
the respectable class. 

Early in Thursday afternoon, Mrs. Graham 
accompanied by Captain Curry, ascended in 
a bailoon from the upper part ot the Green 
Park: after remaining in the air over the 
metropolis for an hour and a half, the aero- 
nauts made an ill-managed descent in Mary- 
le-bone Lane. 

Two separate displays of Fireworks were 
provided in the Green and Hyde Parks, 
within suitable inclosures. They lasted 
from eleven till one o'clock, and were altoge- 
ther superior in magnificent design to any 
pyrotechnic exhibition of late years. The 
design of the piece concluding the Hyde 
Park display, was the entrance arch to 
Buckingham Palace, upon a stupendous 
scale ; the central gateway being filled with a 
transparent portrait of Her Majesty on horse- 
back. The architectural portion resembled 
jets of gas, and the whole being finally en- 
veloped in a flood of white Tight brighter 


than day, had a truly electric intensity. This 
novel effect, we judge, was produced by 
the oxyhydrogen light. now occasionally in- 
troduced at our theatres. 

According to custom, the theatres of the 
metropolis were opened gratuitously to the 
public, for sums stipulated for by the govern- 
ment. Of these and other places of amuse- 
ment thus opened, the following is stated to 
be a correct list :-— 

Drury Lane, Covent Garden, Haymarket, 
St. James’s, English Opera-house, Olympic, 
Adelphi, Strand, Astley’s, Victoria, Surrey, 
Sadler’s Wells, City of London, Pavilion, 
Kensington, Garrick, Standard, Grecian Sa-, 
loon, White Conduit House, Apollo Saloon, 
Royal Victoria Gardens, and Bagnigge 
Wells. Vauxhall and the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens were closed, their proprietors having 

fused t i sum of three hundred 
pounds each. This arrangement, extended 
beyond all precedent, prevented excessive 
crowding in the streets; since it provided 
for every district amusement at home. 

Towards evening, every street in the me- 
tropolis and its suburbs blazed with illumi- 
nations, in oil, gas, &c. The most brilliant 
of these displays were at the Government, 
and other public offices, the designs of 
which exhibited appropriate skill. Thus, at 
the Admiralty, we had a stupendous anchor; 
and guns, and pyramids of shot at the Ord- 
nance office. Among the most gratifying 
features were the illuminations of the several 
Foreign Ambassadors, displaying the insig- 
nia of their own sovereigns in union with 
those of our beloved Queen, in exquisite 
taste. One of these displays, (at Mivart’s 
Hotel,) is stated to have cost five hundred 
pounds. Much has of late years been urged 
in disparagement of illuminations by persons 
who must surely have been enlightened by 
the universal joy of Thursday night. Every 
mode and device were then put in requisition, 
from the flambeau upon the aristocratic iron 
palisade, to the last introduction—of gas 
within cut-glass lamps. 

In some instances, flowers, fit emblems of 
happiness on earth, were blended with flags 
and draperies in the fronts of the houses in 
the line; whilst their festal effect was mate- 
rially aided by branches of “the laurel 
meede of mightie conquerors.” 

The Devonshire Pavilion, in Piccadilly, 
with its- crimson draperies and emblazoned 
arms, and its quaint device, “ God bless the 
Queen,” reminded one of the days of jousts 
and tournaments whereat others of the noble 
line of Cavendish were wont to shine, and 
whose details crowd many a of our 
ancient chronicles. The house No. 27, (Mr. 
Banting, upholsterer,) in St. James’s-street, 
(by the way a beautiful specimen of the 
Italianized street architecture of the reign of 
James I.) was decorated in unique style, thus 
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described :— A star of the Order of the 
Garter, supported by the swords of justice and 
of mercy crossed, the whole being encircled 
by horns of plenty, filled with the kindly 
fruits of the earth, and adorned by splendid 
draperies, escutcheons, laurels, and other 
evergreens.” 

The Bank of England was lit in novel 
style, by double festuons of gas in coloured 
lamps hanging from the isolated lamp-posts, 
which were surmounted with brilliant gas 
stars. At Charing Cross, the beautiful cen. 
tral columns of the National Gallery were lit 
by lamps placed parallel with their fiutings, 
which had a superb effect. 

There were likewise more substantial cele- 
brations of the day. In most of the London 
prisons, the inmates were gladdened with a 
good dinner; in many of the Unions, the 
poor were regaled, and “ made comfortable.” 
The children of the eleemosynary schools 
were feasted, in some instances at the ex- 
pense of a warm-hearted patron; and thus 
the seeds of loyalty were sown in many a 
young, leaping heart, and the precept of 
“ Fear God, Honour the King,” entorced 
with admirable effect. The Inns of Court 
did not generally respond to the joyful feeling, 
else their noble halls would have resounded 
with loyalty. The Temple Halls, and Lin- 
coln’s Inn, were, however, so graced; and 
the Society of Gray’s Inn lent their fine 
Elizabethan hall, as a dining-room for the 
eight hundred children of the adjoining 
parish schools; a scene of interest beyond 
that of its bay-window, emblazoned as it is 
with the wisdom of past ages. 

The Tower of London was a scene of joy 
in the good old style, so as to banish for the 
time recollection of the sad scenes in its sad 
history; for mirth hovered about its whitened 
wails and towers. 

Our catalogue of festivities in the metro- 
polis, though far from complete, must end 
here. In every town of the empire, the event 
was celebrated with proportionate circum. 
stance, but with equal heartiness. New 
honours have been showered—not upon mere 
courtiers and men of place—but upon merit, 
not forgetting science, literature, and art. 

Mayhap, whilst the festivities of the even- 
ing were at their full tide, the Queen looked 
from her palace-window upon a portion of 
the brilliant scene of joy beneath, and partook 
of its intensity. The day is past, and our 
Memorial of its events exists but upon 
or paper; though its recollection wiil 
ive fur ages in the hearts of a happy people. 
Such was the Coronation Day of Queen Vic- 
toria! Trust we 
“ She shall be, to the happiness of England, 


An aged Princess ; many days shall see her, 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it.” 


HBiscellanea. 


In the Green and Hyde Parks, the dis- 
play of Fireworks was as follows :— 


1. Battery of Maroons. 
2. Coloured fire and four Balloon Mor- 
tars. 
3. Flight of Rockets, 3 lb., 400. , 
4. Two fixed pieces with emblematical 
designs. 
5. Eight Tourbillons. 
6. Eight Balloon Mortars. 
7. Coloured rockets, 4 1b., 23.—Yellow. 
8. Two fixed pieces. 
9. Six Pots des Aigrettes. 
10. Eight Tourbillons. 
11. Coloured Rockets, }1b., 23.—Purple. 
12. Two fixed pieces. 
13. Eight Balloon Mortars. 
14. Flight of Rockets, 4lb., 200 
15. Six Pots des Aigrettes. 

16. Two fixed pieces. 

17. Eight Tourbillons. 

18. Coloured Rockets, $ lb., 35.—Green. 

19. Two fixed pieces. 

20. Eight Balloon Mortars. 

21. Flight of Rockets, 3 1b., 400. 

22. Six Pots des Aigrettes. 

23. Two fixed pieces. 

24. Coloured Rockets, $ ib., 33.—Red, 

and four Tourbillons. 

25. Eight Balloon Mortars. 

26. Two fixed pieces. 

27. Coloured Rockets, $ lb., 19.—Change- 

able, and six Pots des Aigrettes. 

28. Eight Tourbillons and four Balloon 

Mortars. 

29. Three fixed pieces. 

30. Flight of Rockets with coloured stars, 

lb., 48.—Purple. 

31. Ditto., 48.—Green. 

32. Ditto., 48.--Red. 

33. Three fixed pieces. 

34. Bengal lights, and twelve fans of Ro- 

man candles. 

35. Maroon battery. 

36. Fixed piece, with finish, consisting of 
14 tourbillons, 12 Pots des Aigrettes, 400 
quarter of a pound, and 450 half-pound 
rockets, 14 balloon mortars, and two nests 
of serpents. 


Etiquette.—At the Coronation, each Am- 
bassador had his lady to his righé hand. 

Cost.—The parliamentary estimate of the 
Coronatioa is 70.0002. 

The Coronation Organ was built by 
Messrs. Hill and Co., the builders of the 
splendid Birmingham and York organs. 

Tapestry.— The lower part of the altar- 
end of the Abbey was hung with gorgeous 
tapestry of green and gold. 

The Imitative Masonry, including the 
western entrance, screens of the nave of the 
Abbey, &c., were executed by Mr. Tomkins, 
the clever scene-painter. 
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The Jerusulem Chamber was hung with 
tapestry, having at one end the portrait of 
Richard II., seated in St. Edward’s chair, 
differently ornamented from the present day. 
This room was set apart for the Regalia, 
which were laid on a table at the further 
end. In the ante-room to this chamber was 
a chest, containing ihe robes of the prebends, 
which are only used at corunations ; and al- 
though in excellent preservation, they are the 
same which were first used at the Coronation 
of James I[.: the chest is secured by three 
padlucks. 

St. Edward's Chair has, at each Corona- 
tion, from the time of Charles 11., been co- 
vered with cloth of gold, from which practice 
it is disfigured with nails, tacks, and brass 
pins, which have been driven in to fasten the 
precious covering. The chair itself iy nearly 
as much worn as if used daily; its ancient 
ornaments were much more perfect within 
memory than they are at present; and so 
wantonly has the chair been disfigured, that 
even the initials of many persons names’ have 
been cut into its most ornamental parts. 

The Fair.—The last occasion of a Fair in 
Hyde Park, was the Peace of 1814, or 24 
years since, when the preparations were more 
splendid, but the joy less earnest, than on 
Coronation Day. 

Signal,—At the top of Westminster Abbey 
is a smail door, where a man was stationed, 
to communicate the actual moment when the 
crown was placed on the head of the Sove- 
reign, by signal to the Semaphore at the 
Admiralty, by which it was transmitted to 
the outposts and other places. At this most 
interesting moment, a double royal salute of 
forty-one guns was fired, and the Tower, 
Windsor, Woolwich, and other guns, gave a 
similar greeting to the crowned Monarch of 
these realms. 

Coronation Literature. — The sum of 
5,000/. was voted by Government towards 
an illustrated History of the Coronation of 
George IV., the execution of which was en- 
trusted to the late Sir Geerge Nayler. This 
work, containing forty-five splendidly coloured 
plates, was published, in atlas folio, for fifty 
guineas, at a considerable loss to Sir George 
Nayler, notwithstanding the liberal Goveru- 
ment grant towards the expenses. But a 
more superb memorial of this Coronation was 
undertaken for George 1V., and, could it have 
been finished in time, would have been 
charged 2,000 guineas. It represents the 
Processiou, Ceremonial, and Banquet, in a 
series of seventy-three exquisitely coloured 
drawings, finished like enamels, on velvet 
and white satin. The portraits are accurate, 
and many of the coronets are richly dight 
with rubies, emeralds, pearls, and briliants, 
curivusly set in gold by Hamlet; each of 
which plates cost fifty guineas at first hand. 
The Bard of Sheffield has sung a Corona- 
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tion Ode; but where is the Laureate with his 
Lay? 


CORONATION ODE FOR QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Tue Sceptre in a maiden-hand, 

The reign of Beauty and of Youth, 

Awake to gladness all the l-ud, 

And Love is Loyalty and Truth. 
Rule, Victoria, ruie the Free; 
Hearts and hands we offer Thee. 

Not by the tyrant-law of might, 

Bat by the Grace of God, we own, 

And by the People’s Voice, tiy right 

To sit upon thy Father’s throne.— 
Rule, Vicroria, rule the Free ; 
Heaven defend and prosper Thee? 

Thee, isles and continents obey, 

Kindreds and nations, vigh and far, 

Between the bound-marks of thy sway 

The morning and the Evening Star.— 
Rule, Victorta, rule the Free, 
Millions rest their hopes ou Thee. 

No slave within thine empire breathe, 

Before thy steps oppression fly ; 

The Lamb and Liou play beneath 

The meek dominion of thine eve.— 
Rule, Vicrorta, rule the Free, 
Chains aud /etters yield to Thee 

With Mercy’s beams yet more beniga, 

Light to thy realms in darkness sent, 

Till none shall name a God but thine, 

None at an Idol-altar bend.— 

Rule, Vicrorta, rule the Free. 
Till they ali shall pray for Thee. 

At home, abroad, by sea, on shore, 

Blessiugs on Thee and thiue increase 

The sword and cannon rage vo more, 

The whole world hail Thee Queen of Peace !— 
Rule, Victoria, rule the Free, 
And the Almighty rule o’er Thee! 


Blackwood James Montcomery. 


s 

Coronation Medals. — The Government 
Medals, struck at the Mint, are in gola and 
silver. The silver medal is the size of a 
crown-piece, but very solidly cut. On one 
side is a yood portrait of the Queen, in very 
bold relief, and a tolerable likeness, with a 
scroll and legend of the Queen’s titles. On 
the other side are three females, presenting 
the Queen with a crown, (England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, no doubt, intended,) with the 
legend above, “ Erimmus TIBI NOBILE REG- 
NuM;”’ and beneath is the date, “ June 28, 
1838.” — A large and effective medal has 
been struck by Messrs. Griffin and Hyams, 
in a white, silvery alloy. On the obverse 
is a portrait of the Queen, crowned and 
bearing the sceptre of the cross, in full robes, 
the likeness being very commendable. On 
the reverse are whole-length figures of the 
Queen, crowned, and bearing the orb and 
sceptre, beneath a canopy, supported by coro- 
neted peers. As a popular commemoration, 
this medal has considerable merit. 

Coronation Ox.—At a cining establish- 
ment, in Bishopsgate, an ox was roasted 
whole on Thursday and Friday, before a 
coke fire, twenty feet in height and ten in 
breadth: the roasting occupied thirty-two 
hours, during which time three thousand five 
hundred persons paid 6d. each to witness 
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this (in onr time) extraordinary scene. Two 
deer were also similarly cooked. 


Handkerchiefs.—Among the minor cele- 
brations may be mentioned silk pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, with printed representations of the 
Coronation, loyal emblems, &c., exhibiting in 
spirit of design and clearness of execution, 
the perfection at which block-printing has 
arrived in this country. Royal standard hand- 
kerchiefs were also waved from many a win- 
dow and house-top on Thursday.— We read, 
likewise, of a handkerchief exquisitely worked 
at Ayr, as a present to our youthful Queen. 
It is sewed upon the finest lawn, and taste- 
fully embroidered round the sides, havirg at 
one corner a small crown, beautifully worked, 
with “ Victoria” in old English characters 
beneath, and “ Ayr, 1838,”’ delicately printed 
on one side. 


The Procession.—In a Sunday newspaper 
it is observed, that *‘ the cheering during the 
progress of the pageant was by no means up- 
roarious ; the most remarkable characteristic 
of the whole affair, indeed, was the absence 
of all enthusiasm.” This is a strange error, 
the writer evidently supposing there can be 
no enthusiasm without uproar. We have 
seen nearly all the public spectacles in Lon- 
don during the last thirty years, without wit- 
nessing such genuine, heart-felt enthusiasm, 
as was Visible and audible on Thursday last. 
Yet, in many instances, we doubt not, so in- 
tense was the affection of the spectators to- 
wards the young and beautiful Sovereign, as 
not to be found in the noisy expression which 
is commonly mistaken for joy. 


The Crowd.—Among the most gratifying 
circumstances of the Coronatiun must not 
be forgotten the peaceable and urderly con- 
duct of the assembled half-million of people 
throughout the day and‘ night; alike the 
cause and consequence of the good temper 
and forbearance of the police and the soldiers 
on duty throughout the line. Scarcely an 
accident occurred during the twenty-four 
hours; and at the police-offices, on the fol- 
lowing day, there were very few charges of 
outrage, yet the Parks were crowded for 
neatly two hours in comparative darkness. 
At the Fair there were few brawls. During 
the day and night we mingled in various sec- 
tions of the crowd, and were never more proud 
of the good-humour and, let us add, the in- 
telligence, of the English people. The avi- 
dity with which thousands provided them- 
selves with programmes of the procession, 
denoted a laudable curiosity respecting the 
merits of the pageant: it was pleasing to 
hear the identifying of the Ambassadors’ 
carriages, and especially the friendly recep- 
tion of an old enemy ; for, it should be recol- 
lected, that very few in the crowd knew of 
the party attack upon the hero, and its mise- 
table failure. The respectful recognition of 


the Royal Family was alike in good taste and 
feeling. Nor was this scene marred by any 
objection to its cost; for the real appoint- 
ments were, by no means, the most superb: 
indeed, some of the state liveries were almost 
gold-bare; and a few royal carriages suf- 
fered in comparison with the ambassadorial 
outfits.—There was less intemperance than 
usual, and more provision for rational enjoy- 
ment : tea and coffee were sold at gin-palaces, 
and temperance societies and tea-totalism 
were not forgotten. The comparatively few 
drunken perrons, (considering the excitement 
and the ready means of gratification,) be- 
longed to Burke’s “swinish multitude,” and 
would, probably, have got drunk without any 
such inducement. In short, the whole day 
presented scenes of popular enjoyment, in 
which the leaven of society formed an insig- 
nificant portion. It must, therefore, be con- 
sideied as a creditable picture of the improved 
state of our nativnal feelings, habits, and 
characteristics. 


Individual accounts of such events as the 
preceding, by competent observers, must 
prove interesting; since each, probably, 
notes many points which another would 
overlook. One of the best sketches that has 
hitherto appeared is the following, almost 
verbatim from the Globe of Friday evening. 

“TI have just returned from the Abbey, 
and have witnessed the coronation. Never 
could I have conceived a sight so magnificent 
and interesting! I was in my place by half- 
past seven. The corporation of London, 
the judges, and many general officers, were 
in their seats on the floor. All the galleries 
the eye could explore, were filled, and had 
been so from five o’clock in the, morning. 
The peers and peeresses began to assemble 
at eight, and continued till near eleven. As 
their rich, crimson velvet robes drew along 
the carpet, they shone with great lustre, 
and were picked up by the heralds as they 
mounted the theatre. This elevation is a 
platform in the centre, ascended by steps, 
over’ which the company crossed to their 
= carrying their coronets in their hands, 

he galleries in the ante-chapel were cut off 
from view of the ceremonies, but indulged 
in giving applause to distinguished statesmen 
as they passed, by clapping of hands. 

“ Lord Grey was received with a burst of 
applause, as were also the Marquis of An- 
glesey and Lord Mulgrave. The foreign 
ambassadors excited great attention, accom- 
era by their suites in splendid and fanci- 

ul dresses, The first was the Grand Turk ; 
next, the Austrian. On the appearance of 
Marshal Soult, he was warmly greeted.— 
The Russian was in a dress of white fur, as 
if he had come from the north pole. One 
from the states of Germany, on viewing the 
erchestra, was astounded: he lifted up his 
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hands in mute amazement, and was obliged 
to be forced on. The American minister 
and his wife came without any attendants. 
The band had a sumptuous appearance ; 
every instrumental performer being in full 
dress scarlet and gold, the choir in surplices, 
and the young ladies in stiff muslin robes. 
The members of the House of Commons 
did not arrive till nearly eleven; and from 
the different colour of their dresses, with 
the sprinkling of the military red, gave it a 

leasing appearance. There were four or 
Fe hundred present, with the Speaker in 
the front. The Queen’s arrival at the abbey 
door was announced by the firing of cannon. 
The marshal and herulds, in their rich and 
curious dresses, flew to the entrance to form 
the procession in the ante-chapel. As she 
moved up the aisle and ascended the theatre, 
the music began with a thrilling sound, ‘I 
was glad.’ The excitement had been in- 
creasing from eight to eleven, and the ac- 
cumulated sensation was more than I could 
bear. Interesting and beautiful, she walked 
alone, followed by eight maids of honour, 
dressed in white satin and brilliants, with 
circles of roses mingled with green leaves 
upon their heads. At that moment the sun 
showered down his beams upon her: it was 
a dramatic scene of pomp and grandeur, too 
much for the senses to bear. When seated 
on the platform, I was horrified by a parcel 
of schoolboys screaming out, at the extent 
of their cracked voices, ‘ Victoria Regina ! 
Victoria Regina !’ a privilege of the West- 
minster scholars, highly disgusting, which, 
for a moment, marred the proceedings. Sir G. 
Smart flourished his flag, and a band of 
trumpets and drums close to the roof at the 
eastern end, played ‘God save the Queen.’ 
This was showy, but, as a musical perform- 
ance, much below the magnificence that 
was passing. The archbishop then, ad- 
dressing the spectators that covered the 
walls above the topmost arches, declared 
Victoria to be the lawful Queen; which 
was responded to by shouts, waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, and clapping of hands. In the 
Litany I noticed the surprise of the foreign- 
ers on hearing the words ‘ Good Lord, de- 
liver us,’ unmusically murmured by the vi- 
cars choral in the orchestra. During the 
responses to the commandments, I sted- 
fastly looked at the Queen, and saw by the 
tremulous glitter of the diamonds that she 
was much agitated. When the music began, 
she was more at ease, and hung her heud a 
litle on one side. Her music-master, who 
was near to me, said she was passionately 
fond of music, and had a fine voice, extend- 
ing from B in alt to G below the line. On 
commencing Handel's anthem, ‘ Zadock the 
Priest,’ the Queen, with the ladies that 
surrounded her, retired behind the curtains 
which led into Henry VII.’s chapel, where 
she was attired in her coronation robes, re- 


turning under a canopy of gold. It then 
wanted three minutes to two o’clock. A 
telegraphic communication was made from 
the floor through the roof, and a rocket an- 
nounced the crown was placed on her head. 
The cannon instantly thundered from the 
Park and the Tuwer, forming a noble basso 
at intervals to the orchestra, which was 
pouring forth ‘The Queen shall rejoice in 

er strength.’ A delirium of delight and 
awful grandeur returned; and we beheld 
the pure and illustrious monarch with the 
crown upon her head, at the same moment 
the peers and peeresses put on the coronets 
they held in their hands. Surrounded as 
she was by the high officers of state, the 
Duke of Wellington, (who was warmly 
greeted,) the Dukes of Norfolk and Devon- 
shire, she was conducted to her chair by 
Lord Melbourne taking her by one hand, 
and holding in the other the sword of state. 
The archbishop, in his black cap, among 
the glitter of the dresses, looked like old 
Wickliff among the courtiers. A silly and 
irreverent scene took place, when silver me- 
dals were thrown up to the gulleries and 
among the crowd of nobles. In scrambling 
on the floor, a dozen were thrown down at 
once, the feathers torn off their hats. I 
saw one carried out severely hurt by half a 
dozen persons falling upon him. The cere- 
mony ended by four hundred nobles doing 
shomage—taking off their coronets, passing 
before her, and kissing her hand. 

“ When the procession returned, the 
Queen passed near to me, with the crown 
of silver and diamonds on her head, the 
globe in one hand, and the sceptre in the 
other; she appeared nearly overcome with 
heat and fatigue. The procession I lost; 
but on my return, I saw nothing but joy 
and pleasure in the thousands who filled 
the streets, windows, balconies, and tops of 
houses.”’ 


THE MUSICAL SERVICE OF THE CORONATION. 
(From the Court Journal.) % 


Tue constant repetition of choral music, per- 
furmed ex masse by the many amateur socie- 
ties in the metropolis, has rendered it neces- 
sary on all great occasions to make the musi- 
cal arrangement on a much larger scale than 
in former times. The orchestral performers 
at the Coronation on Thursday were therefore 
doubly as numerous as at the Coronation of 
William the Fourth, and the choralists were 
fully quadrupled, the former including the 
élite of the professiun— Mori, Cramer, Loder, 
Blagrove, T. Cooke, Thomas, Patey, Moralt, 
Watts, Ella, Kearns, Lindley, Hatton, Bon- 
ner, Bannister, Dragonetti, Howell, Anfossi, 
Willman, Williams, Cooke, Baumann, Den- 
man, &c., &c.; the latter embracing the 
choirs of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, West- 
minster Abbey, St. Paul’s, and a vast number 
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of amateurs; and in the semi-chorus, the 
well-known names —Mesdames Bishop, Kny- 
vett, Shirreff, Roiner, Birch, Rainforth, Shaw, 
M. B. Hawes, Masson, Dolby, Cawse, the 
Masters Coward, Messrs. Braham, Wil- 
son, Bennet, Terrail, Horncastle. Vaughan, 
Hobbs, Francis, Hawkins, Phillips, Sale, 
Bellamy, Atkins, Novello, Horsley, Turle, 
and Moscheles. There was no conductor; 
but Sir George Smart took his place at the 
organ. 

Harper and the other State trumpeters 
were stationed in a small gallery almost 
touching the roof at the east end of the 
choir, where, during the Recognition, and at 
other points in the ceremonial, they performed 
sundry, of what in military language are 
termed “ flourishes,” but in musical, would 
be considered a strange medley of odd com- 
binations. The magnificent organ is on the 
compass and scale now adopted in Germany. 
Its solemn and imposing effects appeared to 
lie in the pedals, on which Sir George is not 
a dexterous performer, and consequently the 
instrument was shorn of its splendour. 


The first anthem was the composition of 
the late Mr. Attwood. written for the corona- 
tion of George the Fourth, and was com- 
menced on the entrance of the Queen into 
the choir. The opening symphony, a beau- 
tiful arrangement of the national air, “ God 
save the Queen,” was a happy idea, and is 
the only musician-like dress in which this 
ancient melody has yet been clothed. The 
immense quantity of timber piled up in every 
direction, and the gorgeous trappings of the 
galleries, are unfavourable to the expansion 
of musical sounds ; but the lovely melody of 
the words, “ O pray for the peace of Jerusa- 
lem; they shall prosper that love thee!” 
floated across the choir in a rich volume of 
tone, which showed that the subdued exer- 
tions of the orchestral performers were more 
in harmony with the character of the building 
than the more noisy. After the. Litany, 
which was read on this occasion, followed a 
sanctus, a new composition, which should 
not have been permitted to take the place of 
the few sublime chords set to the same words 
by Gibbons, the celebrated chapel organist in 
the reign of Charles the First, who lost his 
life from contracting the small-pox whilst at- 
tending the nuptials of that monarch and 
Henrietta of France, solemnized at Canter- 
bury in 1625. 

Previous to the Anointing, Handel’s best 
known Coronation Anthem, “ Zadock the 
Priest anointed Solomon King,” was given 
with unusual spirit; and after the putting 
on of the Crown, the anthem, “ The Queen 
shall rejoice.’’ This, one of Handel’s 
greatest works, was the chef-d'euvre of the 
orchestra; and the delightful voicings of 
the seini-chorus in the movement, “ Exceed- 
ing glad shall she be of thy strength,’’ com- 


ing from thirty-two of the choicest singers 
in the metropolis will be remembered with 
feelings of intense pleasure. During the 
Homage was performed the anthem written 
for this ceremonial by Mr. Knyvett, taken 
from the 18th Psalm. It is an excellent 
composition, somewhat in the style of the 
modern mass, and had been happily instru. 
mented for the orchestra. The Quartet, 
“Lord Grant the Queen a long life,” de- 
monstrated that Mr. Knyvett has read the 
vocal works of Mozart and Beethoven, 
and with great profit. The last chorus, 
“ Blessed be the Lord thy God, who de- 
lighted in thee to set thee on the Throne,”’ 
is spirited und somewhat in the evergreen 
fashion of Seb. Bach. Mr. Knyvett has 
entered the lists with his late friend and 
coudjutor Mr. Attwood, and has no reason 
to fear a comparison with the composer of 
the justly approved anthems, “ I was glad,” 
and “QO Lord Grant the King.” The 
‘“ Hallelujah Chorus,”’ was given in a way 
peculiar to England, and to the astonishment 
of the many foreigners present. It has been 
well said, to know the “ Hallelujah Chorus” 
you must hear it sung by the English ; and 
certainly its performance on Thursday car- 
ried with it all the crisp, brilliant, and spirit- 
stirring grandeur with which our professors 
are accustomed to give it. 





Manners an¥ Customs. 





FIREWORKS. 

Fireworks, for pastime, are little spoken 
of previous to the reign of Elizabeth. We 
are told, when Anne Boleyn was conveyed 
by water from Greenwich to London, pre- 
vious to her coronation, in 1533, “ there 
went before the lord mayor’s barge a foyste 
(or galley), for a wafter full of ordinance; 
in which foyste was a great, red dragon, con- 
stantly moving and casting forth wild fire ; 
and round about the said foyste stood terri- 
ble, monstrous, and wilde men, casting of 
fire and making a hideous noise.” This 
vessel, with the fireworks, is supposed to 
have been: usually exhibited when the lord 
mayor went upon the water, and especially 
on lord mayor’s day. 

Among the spectacles prepared for the 
diversion of Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth 
Castle, in 1575, there were displays of fire- 
works; as, “a blaze of burning darts flying 
to and fro ; beams of stars coruscant ; streams 
and hail of fire sparks; lightnings of wild 
fire on the water and on the land; flight 
and shot of thunderbolts ;”—likewise, “ fire- 
works passing under the water a long space ; 
and when all men thought that they had 
been quenched, they would rise and mount 
out of the water again, and burne furiously 
until they were utterlie consumed.” Again, 
sixteen years afterwards, the same queen 
was entertained by the Earl of Hereford, at 
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Elvetham, in Hampshire ; and after supper 
there was a grand display of fireworks :— 
“There was a castle of fireworks of all 
sorts, which played in the fort ; answerable 
to that there was, at the Snail Mount, a 
globe of all manner of fireworkes, as big as 
a barrel. When these were spent, there 
were many running rockets upon lines. On 
either side were many firewheeles, pikes of 
leasure, and balles of wild fire, which 
urned in the water.” —(Nichols’s Pro- 
gresses of Elizabeth, vol. ii. page 19.) 

A writer, who lived in the reign of James 
I., assures us there were then * abiding in 
the city of London men very skilful in the 
art of pyrotechnie, or of fireworkes.” But 
so far us one can judge from the machinery 
delineated in the books formerly written 
upon the subject of firework-making, these 
exhibitions were very clumsily contrived ; 
consisting chiefly in wheels, fire-trees, jerbs, 
and rockets; to which were added, men 
fantastically habited, who flourished away 
with poles or clubs, charged with squibs or 
crackers, and fought with each other, or 
jointly attacked a wooden castle replete with 
the same materials, or combated with paste- 
board dragons running upon lines, and “ vo- 
mitting of fire like verie furies.”’ These 
men, fantastically habited, were called 
“Green Men.” Thus, in the Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom, a play, written by 
John Kirke, and printed in 1638, it is said: 
** Have you any squibs, any green men, in 
your shows, and whizzes on lines, Jack- 


pudding upon the rope, or resin fireworks ?” 


These “ green men’’ attended the pageants 
to clear the way: they were disguised with 
droll masks, having large staves or clubs, 
headed with cases of crackers. Do we not 
recognise the strange fellows in “ the Green 
Man” tavern-signs of our day—as “ the 
Green Man and Still,’? in Oxford-street ? 

It should seem, therefore, that fireworks 
have been known in England for three cen- 
turies. Mr. Strutt, writing in the year 1800, 
was decidedly of opinion that the fireworks 
displayed in the previous fifty years had 
been more excellent in their construction, 
more neatly executed, and more variabie 
and pleasing in their effects, than those pro- 
duced at any former period. It is certain 
that the early firework-makers were totally 
unacquainted with the nature and proper- 
ties of the quick-match, which is made with 
spun cotton, soaked in a strong solution of 
salt-petre, and rolled, while wet, in pounded 
gunpowder; and which, being inclosed in 
small tubes of paper, communicates the fire 
from one part of the apparatus to another 
with astonishing celerity. The old fire- 
work-makers were compelled to have re- 
course to trains of corned gunpowder, con- 
veyed by grooves made in the wood-work of 
the machinery, when they were desirous of 
communicating the fire to « number of cases 
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at once, and especially if they were at a dis- 
tance from each other ; which was not only 
a very circuitous process, but liable to acci- 
dents ;—and to this cause is attributed the 
failure of the tremendous firework exhibited 
in the Green Park, in the reign of George 
II., when the performance was interrupted, 
and the grandeur of the general effect to- 
tally destroyed, by the timbers belonging to 
one of the wings taking fire, through the 
explosion of the gunpowder trains commue 
nicated by the wooden channels. This un- 
fortunate accident, in all probability, would 
not have happened, had the communications 
from one part of the machinery to the other 
been made with quick-match. Mr. Strutt 
received the above information’ from a very 
skilful firework-maker belonging to the 
train of artillery, who had an opportunity of 
seeing the manner in which the trains were 
laid, and was present at the exhibition. 


It was customary, in Mr. Strutt’s me- 
mory, for the train of artillery annually to 
display a grand firework upon Tower-hill, 
on the evening of his majesty’s birthday. 
This spectacle, in 1800, had been disconti- 
nued for several years, in compliance with a 
petition for that purpose by the inhabitants, 
on account of the inconveniences they sus- 
tained thereby. 


Fireworks were exhibited at Mary-le-bone 
Gardens, while they were kept open for 
public entertainment; and about the year 
1775, Torre, a celebrated French artist, wae 
employed there, who, in addition to fire- 
wheels, fixed stars, figure pieces, and other 
curious devices, introduced pantomimical 
spectacles, with macliinery, appropriate 
scenery, and stage decoration, whereby he 
gave astonishing effect to his performances, 
Mr. Strutt mentions two—the Forge of 
Vulcan, and the Descent of Orpheus to 
Hell in search of his wife Eurydice. The 
last was particularly splendid: there were 
several scenes, and one of them supposed 
to be the Elysian fields, where the flitting 
backwards and forwards of the spirits was 
admirably represented, by means of trans- 
parent gauze interposed hetween the actors 
and the spectators. 

Fireworks were, on their first introduc- 
tion at Vauxhall Gardens, and for some time 
afterwards, only occasionally displayed there ; 
as also at Ranelagh, and, in an inferior 
style, at Bermondsey Spa. Yet, at the lat- 
ter place, a few times in the course of the 
year, was exhibited a very excellent repre- 
sentation of the Siege of Gibraltar, consist- 
ing of fireworks and transparencies; the 
whole of which were constructed and ar- 
ranged by Mr. Keyse, a self-taught artist, 
and proprietor of the Spa. The height of 
the rock (Gibraltar) was about fifty feet, 
the length two hundred; the whole of the 
upparatus covering about four acres of 
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ground.® Probably, in this successful exhi- 
bition originated the representation of the 
Battle of Waterloo at Vauxhall Gardens, in 
the year 1827, wherein rockets played a part. 

This brings us to the introduction of fire- 
works in war by the late Sir William Con- 
greve, who bears the reputation of having 
invented the Iron or Congreve Kockets, first 
used at the bombardment of Copenhagen. 
A rocket establishment forms a branch of 
the military service of Great Britain at the 
present period. 

We question whether Pyrotechny, or the 
art of making fireworks, has made much ad- 
vancement in our time: probably, it is not 
a branch of useful knowledge, an idea which 
occurred to ourselves whilst witnessing the 
display of fireworks on the eve of the Coro- 
nation ; the devices of which were generally 
of antiquated and familiar forms. The 
brilliancy of the coloured fires was more 
novel; an improvement referable to the 
firework artists of the present day being ac- 
quainted with chemistry, of which their 
predecessors could know little or nothing. 
Thus, the former are enabled to throw ma- 
gic floods of light, and showers of balls 
and stars, and fiery rain, of various hues. 
Strontia furnishes the base of red tire ; ni- 
trate of baryta and sulphur, of green; ni- 
trate of copper, of emerald green, &c. 

The Chinese excel all European artists in 
fireworks ; though in this country we are 
only familiar with their single crackers. 

CORONATIONS OF THE ‘‘ OLDEN TIMES.”’ 
A WRITER, who seems to have devoted no 
little time and attention to this subject, says 
that one of the most magnificent corona- 
tions of the early times appears to have 
been that of Eleanor, the Penatiful young 
queen of Henry III., which was celebrated 
on her marriage, on the 20th of January, 
1236. The honest but quaint old chroni- 
cler, Matthew Paris, speaking of this so- 
lemnity, says: ‘‘‘T'o this nuptial entertain- 
ment there came such a multitude of the 
nobility of both sexes, such hosts of re- 
ligious persons, such crowds of people, and 
such a variety of jugglers and buffoons, that 
London could scarcely contain them in her 
spacious bosom.”’ And further on he says : 
«“‘©Why need I recount the train of those 
who performed the sacred offices of the 
church? why describe the profusion of 
dishes which furnished the table, the abun- 
dance of venison, the variety of fish, the di- 
versity of wine, the gaiety of jugglers, the 
readiness of the attendents ? hatever the 
world could produce for glory or delight was 
there conspicuous.”’ 

Edward I. and Eleanor, his queen, were 
crowned in the new church at Westminster, 
by Archbishop Kilwarbie, on Sunday, Au- 
gust 19, 1274. “At the solemnitie of this 

© Lysonn’s Environs of London, vol. i. p. 558. _ 
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coronation,’’ observes Holinshed, “ there 
were let go at libertie, (catch them that 
catch might,)' five hundred great horses, by 
the King of the Scots, the Earles of Corne- 
wall, Glocester, Pembroke, Warren, and 
others, as they were alighted from them.’’ 

Richard II. was crowned on the 16th July, 
1377, at Westminster, by Simon, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. ‘The proceedings on this 
occasion,” says the writer first mentioned, 
‘including the progress through the city 
of London, were full of pomp and magnifi- 
cence. Qn St. Swithin’s day, after dinner, 
the mayor and citizens assembled near the 
Tower, when the young king, clad in white 

arments, came forth with a great multitude 
in his suite. They proceeded through the 
street called La Chepe, (Cheapside) and on 
to the palace at Westminster. On the mor- 
row the king, arrayed in the fairest vest- 
ments, and with buskins only upon his feet, 
came down into the hall. He was then con- 
ducted to the church, when the usual cere- 
monial was performed; and returning again 
to his palace, was carried on the shoulders 
of knights, being o pone with fatigue 
and long fasting.”’ e banquet, from the 
character of the age, was most splendid and 
pene. The historian, Walsingham, says, 

e forbears giving a description of it, as it 
might exceed the belief of the reader. He, 
however, mentions one circumstance worthy 
of being recorded. In the midst of the pa- 
lace, a hollow marble pillar was set up, sur- 
mounted by a large, gilt eagle; from under 
the feet of which, through the four sides of 
the capital, flowed wine of different kinds 
during the day; nor was any one forbidden 
to partake of it. After dinner, the king re- 
tired with a number of the nobility to his 
chamber, and was entertained until the time 
of supper with dancing and minstrelsy. 

The coronation of Henry IV. is remark- 
able for the first historical notice of the crea- 
tion of the Knights of the Bath, although 
there is little doubt of the observance of this 
formality in much earlier times. Forty-six 
gentlemen, including three of the king’s 
sons, watched on the vigil of the coronation 
at the Tower of London, and received their 
knighthood there on the day of the festival. 
The ceremony of this coronation i ge to 
have been peculiarly grand and striking : no 
less than six thousand horses were employed 
in the procession from the Tower to West- 
minster. In addition to the marble pillar 
mentioned in the last coronation, there were 
nine similar pillars erected in Cheapside, 
which continued flowing on the day of the 
procession, and on the day following. 

Abridged from the Morning Herald. 
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